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Editorial 


Jung, the month of blue skies and roses, is for librarians who teach the end of the teaching 
year and for younger ones the month of examinations. It is for these and others the real 
beginning of outdoor library work where it may exist. Unfortunately a few days of beautiful 
weather early in May were the only adequate evidences of summer warmth to come, and the 
north-east winds persist as we write in Southern England. Those who contemplate the open 
air roof-top libraries, library gardens with tables and chairs for reading, story-hours in the 
public parks and so many more hopeful activities find this handicap a persistent one. There 
are, in the average year, very few days that may be given wholly to sedentary outdoor activities 
and some librarians, we learn, have abandoned official provision for outdoor reading. Private 
and personal outdoor reading will always continue ; there is nothing more delightful. We 
doubt, however, if nowadays much serious use is made of books outdoors, although we should 
welcome evidence to the contrary. Weare thinking of the general reader. The light romance, 
the romantic approach to the outdoor world in the modern equivalents of Richard Jefferies and 
W. H. Hudson seem more to tune with this part of the year. This, like every general statement, 
is subject to many exceptions and the good librarian is alert to every reading possibility of the 
months. This month sees the annual holidays really begin and with plans for their 
conclusion in the Annual Meeting of the Library Association in late September at Hastings 
which we hope will be free from the unpleasant features of the Business Meeting at Llandudno. 


* * * * * * 


The Direétor of the School of Librarianship of the North-Western Polytechnic 
showed commendable enterprise in arranging, with the Youth Section of the Library Associa- 
tion, the six weeks’ course of training which began on April 26th and wound up with a 
summary review meeting on June 4th. It was a consistently industrious course, leétures, 
discussions and visits running without intermissions, except for an hour and three-quarters 
from 9.45 a.m. to 4 p.m. It was introduced by Mr. Berwick Sayers and its lecturers included 
Miss E. H. Colwell, Miss M. F. Austin, Miss D. D. Chilcott and Messrs. S. Dedman, V. L. J. 
Stables, M. S. Crouch, Mainwood and many others, and covered the various processes of 
administration, the psychology of reading, the age levels involved, much on literature, story- 
telling and, indeed, gave a spacious conspectus of youth work. There were about 25 students 
including a welcome American librarian and one or two teacher-librarians, but most of them 
came from libraries. This is, of course, not the first series on work with children, but it is the 
fullest to date and, in view of the difficulty we have had in attracting good librarians to this 
work, it is to be hoped that this successful course may be repeated frequently, if not every 


year. 


The selection by President Eisenhower of L. Quincey Mumford, the librarian of Cleveland, 
as Librarian of Congress, is a matter of interest to librarians everywhere. The appointment was 
made from a list of suggested names drawn up by a special committee of the A.L.A. at the 
President’s request. The new chief is said to be the first trained librarian to reach the librarian- 
ship ; by which is possibly meant that he alone has attended a library school: he graduated 
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from the library school of Columbia University in 1929. Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, 1899-1939, was librarian of the cities Minneapolis and Boston and earlier of the 
Minneapolis Museum before he recreated the Library of Congress. Mr. Quincey Mumford, 
who was born in 1903, has seen library service for some years at Duke University, and for 
sixteen years at New York Public Library, before becoming assistant-director at Cleveland 
where he succeeded as Director in 1950. He is President-elect of the A.L.A. We hope that 
it will not be too long before we can meet him in this country. 


* * * * 


It may cause a feeling of ironical amusement to Editors to receive the advice, kindly 
and not always so kind, of writers on the ideal library journal ; and to learn from one of their 
own colleagues that, it has recently been discovered, we are Still discussing the same problems 
as occupied those who attended the first conference of librarians in London in 1877. Of course 
we are; those who have consulted the slender folio in which its proceedings were recorded 
know that the problem then as now was to get the book, or its equivalent, into the hands of 
the right user as expeditiously and inexpensively as possible. All library technique of book- 
selection, bibliography, library planning, administrative processes and reader research rise 
from that primal desire, and if some of them, to quote Brian C. Vickery’s useful comment in 
The Library Review, nearly eighty years afterwards, are “admittedly at present going through a 
phase of over elaborate theorising,” this merely proves how wide and how unsealed is the 
field of that technique. This leads us to the desire of our lively junior contemporary for a 
really learned English library journal, expressed after a somewhat superficial survey of existing 
journals. There should be no difficulty in providing this, if the literary and library scholarship 
is available and can express itself ; and if there is anyone willing to edit it and to provide an 
adequate, guaranteed subscription list. It is really just as simple as that. Meanwhile our 
mentor is fortunate to have the pages of a heavily-subsidised journal in which to disport 
himself and we confess we enjoy reading the result. 

* * * . * * 


\s most of our readers now are aware the Library Association Carnegie Memorial Medal 
has been awarded to Edward Osmond for his A Va//ey Grows Up, the story of a typical English 
village “for over a million years,” which is published by the Oxford University Press. The 
author, a free-lance illustrator and teacher of illustration, provides ten double pages of coloured 
illustrations and many in black and white. In collaboration with his wife he is now writing 
on the Thames and there is promise that his new work will be an effective successor. A Press 
Conference was held at Chaucer House on May 12th at which members and pressmen could 
meet the author. The actual presentation of the medal will be made by President Oldman at 
the Conference at Hastings. 

* . * * * * 

In our second editorial note last month, on page 187, we described briefly the book-stack, 
in which aluminium and plastic were novel materials of construction, recently brought into use 
at the Brotherton Library in Leeds University. These appear by misprint as “hook stock” 
and “Brothern Library,” Will our readers please amend their copies ? 


Further to the first paragraph of the May editorial, the book fund of the Isle of Wight 
County Seely Library has been reduced from {£4,750 (1953-4) to £2,000 (1954-5). 


* * * * * ¥ 


Nore.—The British National Book Centre, at the National Central Library, is once more 
able to add to its list of co-operating libraries, after a lengthy period during which a waiting 
list has had to be maintained. To assist the Book Centre’s services (described by Mr. Allardyce 
in the November issue of the Library Association Recora) it has become necessary to raise the 
subscriptions made by benefiting libraries towards the cost of material and typing involved in 
the circulated lists. These will now be as follows: Book Lists £3 per annum, Periodical 
Lists £2 per annum. Details are available from the Superintendent, British National Book 
Centre, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 
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Libraries in the Life of a People 


By Max Gorbon 
Books, described as “the life blood of a people,” are now so readily available in Britain, 
even in the most remote and isolated regions, that they are accepted very much as sunrise or 
rain. ‘They are a necessitv and so they are there. 

In point of faét the organizing of a system whereby books of all kinds are available to all 
people is a very complex business indeed, and it is only in the last few years that Britain has 
evolved a system of book circulation which meets the requirements of the population. 

Naturally, scientific and specialist libraries have developed in the great cities, where they 
were in demand, but until very recently the library services in rural areas omitted many works 
which the student in the country often needed. To-day, there is hardly a volume of any kind 
which cannot be obtained through a library service which is not only comprehensive in covering 
the United Kingdom, but is comprehensive in making available to everyone everywhere 
books on every conceivable subjeét. 

This kas been made possible by all the libraries in the country giving assistance by mutual 
agreement to every other library. Thus a library serving a village of less than 200 people may 
have on its shelves less than a thousand volumes, but available to it are the millions of volumes 
in the libraries of the country, and they can be obtained by a borrower on request. 

So efficient has the library service in Britain proved to be that it was accepted as the model 
by Denmark when that country addressed itself to the problem of supplying the people with 
books in adequate variety and quantity. 

In the year 1900, Denmerk with a population of close on two and a half million people, 
had only 240 libraries with but 115,000 books. These were issued altogether no more than 
307,000 times. Thus there was only one library book to more than 20 people. To-day, by 
employing the methods which have proved so successful in Britain, the position has been 
profoundly changed. 

Denmark’s 1950 population was just over four and a quarter millions, served by 1,315 
libraries containing 4,858,000 volumes. Thus there was more than one book per person, and 
the issues numbered over fifteen millions. 

How faithfully the Danes copied the British library system becomes apparent when it is 
known that even in details their methods are identical with our own. The libraries are free, 
and they are kept open long enough to allow all sections of the population to visit them. The 
libraries are well appointed and comfortable, to encourage people to attend them as often as 
possible. The books are placed on open shelves, to which everyone has immediate access. 

Considerable attention has been given to the needs of the children. There are special 
juvenile seétions in the care of librarians trained to guide children in the choice of books, 
and who teach the children how to use a library. 

As in Britain, the Danes have taken great pains to meet the needs of their rural areas. 
Town and country have joined forces to this end, and as well as library vans which go out 
to remote regions, there are library book-boats which visit the islands regularly. 

Coverage of the country is the responsibility of the 33 large central libraries. These are 
situated in large towns, but they do much more than serve the immediate populations amongst 
which they are situated. Each central library is responsible for a given region, and in this 
way there is no parish library which is not supported by a central library. As in Britain, 
library vans go out to the small libraries regularly to replace the stock of books with new 
volumes. 

Although each locality is responsible for establishing and running its own library service, 
the Government provides a subsidy that is so generous that it acts as a very definite encourage- 
ment to local authorities. 

So comprehensive is the service that not only can a local library secure books from any 
of the 33 libraries in the country, if copies are difficult to find or are rare, but there are certain 
private libraries which lend books of a special nature if these are required. Even this does not 
exhaust the service, for books not obtainable in Denmark are requisitioned from other 
countries. 
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The service covers schools. Naturally, there were books in the schools long before 
Denmark developed her library service, but their numbers were often trifling, and the collec- 
tion was by no means up-to-date or adequate. All this has been corrected, and the school 
libraries are closely linked to the juvenile departments in the public libraries. 

Ships of the Navy and merchantmen also have their libraries, and the volumes are changed 
to keep interest in the works and in reading alive. Hospitals are served, public libraries 
sending trolley-loads of books round all the wards which do not contain infectious cases, 
Tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria have special stocks of books, and mental hospitals are 
well served. All military establishments come within the library service, and, in fact, all 
establishments where people are living together, including orphanages and old people’s 
homes. 

It will be seen that Denmark provides all the services which are found in Britain. During 
the war years, books in Britain meant a great deal, but they meant far more in Denmark, 
which endured a long period of German occupation. Then, books played no small part in 
preserving the morale of the people. The Danes know that books are the life blood of a 
people, for they played a vital part in preserving the life of the Danes in their longest and darkest 
hours. 

It is good to know that Britain has been able to provide a model which has proved of 
such great value in Danish education and culture. It is this kind of international assistance 
which promises so well for the future, for mutual improvement in education and knowledge 
is surely as important as mutual protection. 


Cataloguing Comes Full Circle ? (Continued) 


By Henry A. Suarp (Author of Ca/a/oguing) 


Even the longest wars end and the time comes to reckon up the cost. Some people may 
consider that one of the minor benefits conferred by a major war is to provide for years to 
come at least some excuse for most of the ills that beset us. Among the things that can be laid 
at its door we may even include the state into which cataloguing has fallen, and not apparently 
in this country alone. But even as we survey the ruins, at least a single ray of light pierces 
the gloom ; in fact, the ray is growing into a beam. 

The ray is represented in the amount of thought and a¢tion that is being focussed on 
cataloguing problems here and in the United States. On the more academic side as it may be 
considered, the British and American Cataloguing Rules Committees have been reconstituted, 
and are meeting in regular session, not, be it noted, for the further elaboration of codes of 
cataloguing rules, but for their simplification and reassessment in the light of present-day 
needs and problems, economic and practical. It is hoped that in the near future the story 
will be told of the amount of work that is going into this. 

But it is the more practical aspects that concern us here: the story of how we travelled 
from the simple to the elaborate, and of the way back. 

‘There had, of course, always been among us a few rebels against the orthodox methods, 
but they were not taken very seriously. With the coming of the peace, however, the one time 
heretic came into his own, and it was a matter for serious discussion whether we need catalogue 
everything with equal fulness, or whether indeed we need catalogue some things at all. On 
the more practical side the speed age had arrived and had demonstrated the impracticability 
of typing catalogue cards one at a time; mechanization began to be the order of the day. 
I remember spending a very interesting day with my successor visiting one of the best known 
specialists in addressing machinery to see whether the method could be applied to the duplica- 
tion of catalogue cards, possibly in sufficient numbers to serve a convenient region around 
South London. The scheme was not adopted in its entirety, but the method is in use today 
at quite a number of libraries, and seems to work well, even if the resultant cards are not 
precisely what some of us had been looking forward to for so many years. 

At least, however, one did have the great pleasure of seeing the hope realized of having 
a scheme of printed card distribution, similar in its objects to the great Library of Congress 
scheme that some of us have envied for so long, but of course on a very much tinier scale, more 
closely resembling the one run by the H. W. Wilson Company of New York, whence I have 


) 
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recently received some very delightful samples of cards. I refer, of course, to the cards put 
out by the Harrods Central Cataloguing Bureau; some readers will still remember them 
affectionately, and to Mr. Cadness Page must be handed credit for his courage in having 
achieved something that so many successive generations of librarians had longed for. Un- 
fortunately in some ways it only lasted for several years, but it at least showed that the idea 
of a central cataloguing bureau was a practical possibility. 

By a most curious coincidence there was launched shortly afterwards another scheme 
that had a not dissimilar object in view. I refer, of course, to the appearance of The British 
National Bibliography in 1949. Unlike the Harrods scheme this was not a commercial venture, 
but came out under the auspices cf The Council of the British National Bibliography Ltd., 
representing such interested bodies as the British Museum, the Library Association, the 
Publishers’ Association, and others. 

This looked as if it might be what we were waiting for, if only because it had as its most 
practical sponsor the great copyright library—the British Museum, which both provides 
office accommodation, and more important than anything else, the use of its copyright 
accessions for the compilation of the copy. 

Memories are short, and perhaps some have forgotten that the original idea was that the 
entries might give copy for our card catalogues by the messy business of cutting out and 
mounting the relevant entries ; anybody who has had experience of this in their “junior” 
days will remember just what a fiddling messy business it was. So the idea of entries on one 
side of the page was abandoned, the format changed from o¢tavo to quarto, and we were once 
again faced with the problem of how best to maintain our catalogues in this day of speed, 
harnessed to economy. 

One thing at least was obvious ; no longer could we afford to go on with the elaborate, 
leisurely sort of cataloguing that we used to know, and which had a great deal to commend 
it. One minor but very practical difficulty arose in some of the older libraries that had built up 
exemplary card catalogues over the years. It was that of housing the ever increasing number 
of cabinets, for it is a significant fact that with few exceptions, all our public libraries seem to 
have been planned with an utter disregard to the housing of this most indispensable of all our 
everyday tools. It seems to have been the practice to build a lending library or a reference 
library and to buy as perhaps one of the most attractive bits of furniture a card cabinet quite 
incapable of housing the resultant catalogue beyond a very few years, certainly not for the 
half century during which card cabinets have been in use. Time has therefore resulted in 
many cases in the catalogue literally and physically pushing the library out. The card catalogue 
at Croydon was a notable example of this; for as long as one can remember we had been 
adding more and bigger units ; simultaneously we had been taking out valuable entries of all 
sorts, on the making of which a lot of time and energy had been spent: analyticals, 
bibliography cards, series entries, etc. 

It was inevitable therefore that something would have to be done, something that would 
make the task of making and displaying our catalogues come full circle back to what it used to 
be. A few libraries have even gone back to the idea of producing a printed catalogue, either 
of their entire stock or of their basic stock, and it may well be that we shall see further attempts 
along these lines. 

The commoner approach to the problem, however, seems to have been something like 
this. Here we have a nationally sponsored scheme for cataloguing fully once a week, the books 
deposited by law at the British Museum’s Copyright Office. What use can we make of it 
that will on the one hand ensure the future and the further development of the scheme, and 
on the other save individual libraries the cost of cataloguing additions to their own stock, 

for at least we have awakened up to the faét that it is sheer folly for each and all of us to waste 
time and money cataloguing hundreds of copies of the same book in more or less the same way ? 

As far as | am aware there has been no careful survey of the ways in which the B.N.B. is 
being used to ease our burdens and to give us adequate and better cataloguing results. Some 
libraries no doubt merely “keep it” in the librarian’s office—and this is not a joke, for I have 
known students who have not been able to acquaint themselves with it because it is “kept in 
the chief’s office”! Others however use it as a check list against their book selection, which 
is sensible but does not go far enough, a number “edit” and copy the entries on to catalogue 
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cards or sheaf slips, a few use it as an “order list,” or even still cut out and mount the relevant 
entries. 

Of all the uses I have heard of the one that commends itself most to me is the one thought 
out by my successor. It is an original idea as far as | know—everything my friend Callander 
does is at least that—and although Still in its early stages of development it seems to be 
accomplishing several things at the same time. 

Croydon has always been a stronghold—as we have said before—of the card classified 
catalogue, but it has its problems, as again we have indicated. To begin with then, the classified 
catalogue is being dispensed with gradually in favour of a dictionary one, not only because 
many librarians and many users preter it, but because, as far as the last few years and the future 
are concerned, the B.N.B. already provides us with as good a classified catalogue as anybody 
could wish for, always assuming the publication of cumulative volumes at fairly frequent 
intervals, which seems to be an essential. 

Next, the catalogue in its card form is also being superseded, again gradually, by the 
handiest and generally most commendable of all forms of catalogue, a “printed” catalogue 
in book form. Not an orthodox printed volume like the old Shilling catalogue though, but 
a loose leaf volume, of which there will be others as the scheme proceeds, foolscap in size and 
containing about fifty entries to the page, consisting of typewritten entries reproduced photo- 
graphically, and of which sufficient copies are taken off to permit of a union catalogue in each 
of the libraries, something we attempted years ago, but had to abandon because of the time 
and cost involved. At present only the additions, plus a certain amount of “pickup” is being 
attempted, but gradually it is intended to cover the whole stock. A great advantage is that it 
is possible to alter the master copy from time to time and “reprint” pages as may be necessary. 

What sorts of entries does it contain, and how full are they ? It does not reproduce the 
full B.N.B. entries, but gives as much information as is sufficient to enable a book to be 
identified, very much reminiscent of the entries we reproduced at the beginning of these 
articles. Here are typical author, subject and title entries seleéted at random for a single book : 

Hacker, Paul. The cardboard giants. 1953. Gollancz, B53-2720. 362 
MENTAL 

Hackett, Paul. The cardboard giants. 1953. Gollancz B53-2720. 362 
Tue CARDBOARD giants, by Paul Hackett. 

Simpler entries than these would be difficult to imagine, and yet no-one can deny but 
that they give on the one hand, every possible answer to a user’s approach, and on the other, 
as much information as almost every user requires, short of the aétual book. For the Staff, 
or for the odd single user who wants fuller information the “‘B53-2720” is the key to the 
answer. B53 stands for The British National Bibliography, 1953, and the 2720 is the entry number, 
which incidentally is also used as the charging number. 

The stage at which specimen catalogue entries so closely resemble those with which we 
began seems to be a suitable one at which to stop, for it seems to demonstrate clearly that 
cataloguing has indeed come “full circle.” 


Tulliallan Castle Library 


By Georce Gray, M.A. 


LipRARIFS may be situated in busy city-centre amid the never ceasing thunder of passing 
traffic, in peaceful market-town where the stillness is unbroken save by the chimes of some 
near by church clock ; they may be in some monastery or cathedral where “a dim religious 
light” prevails early and late ; or they may be in some quiet university quadrangle. One may 
associate libraries with scholarship and the world of learning: in ones mind’s eye there is 
a picture of folios stacked up and some figure bent eagerly over them seeking to probe further 
into some hitherto unsolved mystery. One’s thoughts may turn to the lending desk of some 
Public Library on Saturday morning besieged with borrowers bent on banishing the cares of 
the week by spending a few hours reading Freeman Willis Crofts or Agatha Christie. Or 
again, books may in some hospital ward be relieving the boredom and helping some sufferer 
to forget his present misfortune. But the library for which we were heading that wet Sunday 
morning does not fall into any of these categories, It is, indeed, the first of its kind in Scotland. 
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It is housed in Tulliallan Castle and its situation is idyllic, on the edge of Kincardine forest, 
a short distance from the village of that name, but well removed from the public highway. 
The Castle has just been opened by the Secretary of State as the first permanent Police College 
in Scotland, Though it is not old—it was completed in 1824—it possesses an atmosphere 
of its own. We approached rather suddenly and its style—a combination of Tudor-Gothic- 
Regency-Victorian architecture makes a surprisingly pleasant effect. It is here that those who 
wish to qualify for the higher positions in the Police Force will spend six months. 

On entering we realized immediately that the interior decoration and design could not 
be in greater contrast to the average police station, for the entrance hall, with its high decorated 
ceiling, and blue reception desk, is rather like the foyer of some country club. We were to 
find that this atmosphere prevails throughout. The Library is situated conveniently on the 
first floor. It is a light and airy room overlooking the grounds and parkland. It is, of course, 
sill in the process of being formed, but a start has been made with the classification which is 
to be the Dewey System. The intention is to make this library eventually the Central Police 
Library for Scotland : any book which may be wanted by any Police Department in the country 
may be located here and borrowed for a certain length of time. 

As yet there is no author catalogue in the library, but there is a subjeét index elaborately 
annotated with the class-mark given of the particular subject, so that any particular book can 
be located readily enough. In such a library as this a subject-index is probably more 
convenient because very often information on a particular aspeét of some subjeét will be wanted 
quickly and authors’ names are very apt to elude one’s memory, or, even more tantalizing, so 
irritated readers tell me, one may remember the surname and even the initials of the Christian 
name or names, but it is very likely that there will be many entries under that particular 
surname in the catalogue ; the desired entry can be found immediately only if the full names 
are known which, naturally enough, is rarely the case. However, once this library is established, 
it will be found necessary to keep a record of the acquisitions so that an author catalogue may 
be begun in this way. No full-time librarian has yet been appointed, but one can imagine 
the pleasure a police-officer would have in meticulously filing catalogue-entries : it used to be 
said of the late Mr. Beria that his mind contained the most elaborate filing-system ever devised. 

We observed a wide selection of technical periodicals, some British, some foreign, and 
some international circulating in many lands among police-forces where procedure and 
practice may vary but all having one aim in common—to dete¢t and stamp out crime. It has 
long been the custom for different countries to exchange information on methods of dete¢ting 
crime and, at a college such as Tulliallan, discussion of the methods may take place among the 
students who find the most modern reference books at hand. It has been but recently brought 
home to the public just how difficult a police-officer’s task may be: unless he has a sound 
knowledge of law he may well wreck the prosecution’s case as happened recently in the case 
of a youth of sixteen, who after having been convicted of murder by a majority verdié of the 
jury, was released from custody by the Court of Criminal Appeal because of irregular pro- 
cedure in initial questioning by the police. Thus it has become evident that there is a need 
for a more detailed study of procedure and methodology and this library will contribute towards 
this end. 

Just outside the library on a spacious landing is housed a collection of books on general 
topics : | observed immediately old friends known to me from student days such as Hamilton’s 
History of the Homeland. The Commandant mentioned to us a contemporary account of life 
in the Botany Bay penal settlement which should make interesting reading for the present-day 
guardians of the Queen’s peace. On hearing of this book on Botany Bay another book sprang 
into my mind which might well find a place in this colleétion. Its title is The End of Devil’s 
Island, and its author is Major Péan of the Salvation Army. Without giving any lurid detail 
Major Péan writes a concise history of this world-notorious settlement and his findings might 
be studied with profit by all who have to deal with problems of penology. It was explained 
to us that in this department of the library the intention is to build up a colleétion of books 
treating a wide variety of problems which have arisen in modern society—a collection which 
is to be quite unbiased: whenever possible books approaching the same problem from 
different angles will be included. Books on political subjeéts—such as Borkenau’s European 
Communism—ate to be found in this seétion, but they are included only from the point of view 
of general reading to acquire a general knowledge of the political movements of our time. 
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Other lands may find it necessary to have a special branch of their Police Force given over 
to Stamping out any form of political activity which the ruling clique may deem undesirable ; 
many have written of their dreadful experiences at the hands of the Gestapo and other similar 
branches of the state-police—experiences undergone because they refused to give up their 
political beliefs. In Britain, however, the police play no part in politics and may interfere 
only should a political meeting or rally threaten to constitute a breach of the peace. 

We did not observe any seétion devoted to that form of the novel which has become almost 
a classic in our day—the detective novel. And I hasten to add that there is almost certainly 
no such seétion and no intention of creating one! Yet, though M. Poirot and the vast majority 
of those other legendary figures which flit across the pages of the deteétive novel may put a 
considerable strain on our credulity and we cannot really visualize them investigating real 
crime with any verisimilitude, one figure does seem to me to have a place in a serious library 


of this description. 
Willis Crofts. 


It is Inspector French, a figure built up over the years by Mr. Freeman 
His methods of investigation are thorough and minute in the extreme. And 


there is nothing at all improbable or unlikely about them. 

At this point, however, the announcement that lunch was due to be served put an end to 
any further investigation of the library. The forenoon had passed very quickly and my friends, 
who happened to be over from America, would not readily forget their visit to Scotland’s 


first Police College. 


Topicalities 
By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 

At the recent A.G.M. of the A.A.L., held 
at Chaucer House, the guest speaker was 
Mr. J. G. O’Leary. 

To a well-sized audience both the speaker 
and his words must have been a revelation. 
Too few are the occasions now for doubting 
assistants and budding chiefs to hear one of 
librarianship’s brightest oratorical stars. Too 
rarely does the assistant of today hear of the 
principles upon which he should build his 
professional life and hear them so succinétly, 
so wittily and so entertainingly stated. 

The sage of Dagenham gave his A.A.L. 
audience many things to think, and argue 
about too, in place of the usual predominating 
question of salaries and working conditions. 
However important the latter, and I do not 
for one moment pretend they are not im- 
portant, a librarian’s raison d’étre is service to 
his fellow men through the exploitation of 
knowledge in printed form. 

Librarianship is not only a career, it is the 
whole of life too if one is to be satisfied. 
Whilst the librarian may not know the answer 
to any particular question of knowledge, he 
should know where to find it. The task of 
knowing where the answer is provides the 
librarian with his never ending search for 
knowledge contained in books. His satisfac- 
tion lies in the knowing that his endless task 
is not for himself alone but the better to equip 
himself to serve all mankind. 

What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


BETHNAL GREEN’S series of handy 
reading lists. All of consistently high standard 
with the cover designs outstanding in design 
and conception. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


COULSDON AND PURLEY’S In/roduction. 
A well-printed, and concise account of the 
public library service. 

LEICESTER’S Books for You, May, 1954. 
A fold-over in black on light blue. This 
new-look booklist should prove popular. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books, 
Spring, 1954. A quarterly booklet with the 
inevitable green cover. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, May, 1954. 
Includes an illuminating introduction showing 
how up-to-date this library is in its book stock. 

STOCKPORT’S New Books for Younger 
Readers. Although cyclostyled yet a pleasing 
produétion especially the little illustrations. 


Memorabilia 


The National Union of Farmers in the 1954 
N.F.U. Show Guide and Directory, which may be 
obtained free for a stamped envelope, 9 by 
6 inches (24d.) from Mr. E. E. Milner, North 
Regional Office, Westgate-in-Weardale, Co. 
Durham, gives, amongst other useful reference 
information, a complete list of local shows to 
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“Bound for Service” 
by 
G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


Showrooms :— 
100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone :—M USeum 0335, 5650 


Head Office and Works: 


NORTH ACTON ROAD 
HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone :— ELGar 7411 -2-3-4 
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be held this year in Cheshire, Yorkshire, 
Cumberland and Westmorland. 


* * * 


Mr. J. W. Scott, B.A., F.L.A., who as 
librarian organized the attractive library in the 
new Birkbeck College in Malet Street, has 
been appointed to the librarianship of Univer- 
sity College, London, in succession to Mr. 
James Wilks. Mr. Scott received his training 
under Dr. Richard Offor at the University of 
Leeds Library. 


* * * 


The subject is somewhat musty but | was 
arrested by a question from a town councillor 
today. “Our library is to close for a fortnight 
for stock-taking and the public will be unable 
to get books. Is it worth it?” I replied, 
carefully of course, as I do not believe in 
expressing opinions to councillors on the work 
or opinions of librarians, “I suppose he desires 
to see if his catalogues agree with his book 
possessions.” “But,” he asked, “supposing 
they don’t; what good will the job do?” 
““He is supposed to be responsible for accurate 
or approximate knowledge of what happens to 
public property.” “How can he be? He 
lets in the public without barriers to the 
shelves.” “I know. It is an old argument 
but there is much to be said for a control of 
one’s Stock.” “I am unable to see that any 
good is done by closing our library. The 
books are constantly changing ; in all business 
involving the hiring or lending of property 
there are inevitable losses. They’re part of 
the running costs ; and to shut up the service 
to learn something that you can’t cure when 
you know it is a waste. No wonder he wants 
so much Staff.” “Really this won’t do,” I 
concluded. “A librarian must know what he 
has to care for and to provide. Under modern 
working methods he can be responsible only 
in a very general way for losses, but unless he 
checks sometimes he will in due course find 
that his catalogues proffer books which he 
does not possess.” He was not convinced. 
I did not inform him that I had never known in 
recent years a complete check of any but very 
small libraries. Dr. Savage, if I remember 
aright, said somewhere that he used to check 
one class thoroughly each year. Less than a 
class, in a popular part of the library, would 
give an idea of how things were going. Has 
anyone in recent years, in a town of, say, 
100,000, taken stock of his fiétion holdings ? 
Probably when a novel is lost it is far far cheaper 
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to replace it than to make inordinate search for 
it. Is that, however, good librarianship ? 
* 

Mr. Berwick Sayers, when he devised the 
type of children’s, young people’s or juvenile 
library which now prevails at Croydon in 
1919—or was it Wallasey a year or two earlier-. 
called it the “Junior Library,” as he then told 
us because the implications of “children’s 
library” were not appreciated by all youngsters, 
But I do not think he was responsible for the 
title Junior Librarian for the person to take 
charge of it. This occurred to me when | 
read in the 1.L.S. that Eastbourne required a 
Junior Librarian. The term would suggest to 
me a junior qualified library assistant. Our 
terms are still a ‘ittle indefinite. A good 
deal may turn upon adequate and discrimin- 
ating definitions of posts. 

* 


A word of appreciation for the North- 
Western Newsletter for March. It has some 
new contributors; for example, Gladys H. 
Hope Johnson, who gives a refreshing account 
of her work as Library Tutor in charge of a 
College Library. The library is small—6,000 
volumes to meet curricular needs—the college 
is seven years old and is a D.C. library, with 
modifications. All the readers are resident 
Students so it has been possible to give her 
readers the privileges of a private library; 
“to run an issue system involving no formal 
restrictions on duration or number of loan.” 
As Tutor she gives a weekly lecture on the 
use, purposes and general running of the kind of 
libraries in schools her students may serve. 
Another contribution by Miss Jeanne H. 
Simpson, of the Cheshire County library, 
Stands up firmly for the value of the Rangana- 
than approach to classification in defence of 
Palmer and Wells’ Fundamentals, against the 
challenge of Metcalfe it would seem ; and does 
it very well indeed. Sheila N. White defends 
with commendable good sense her fellow 
juniors from the charge of being “weak, 
spineless and spoon-fed.” One tip she gives 
is useful to those juniors who are irritated into 
speaking at meetings by those who accuse them 
of being dumb: “It would be wise if we 
were to speak, to remember what we had said, 
or 20 years hence we should be pulled up for 
contradicting ourselves.” Dear Sheila, you 
ask the impossible ; we have all said idiotic 
things at times and, if we hadn’t, should 
probably have been dumb for ever. This is 4 
really worth-while divisional magazine. 
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Round the Library World 


Nores AND News or NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
wwp SPECIAL LrBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Tue latest Report on Manchester University 
Library intimates rapid progress in the work on 
the University Library extension in Lime 
Grove. It is hoped that the shell of the 
building will be completed during the present 
session. The internal work should take a 
further year. 


The Library of the Royal University of 
Malta is receiving attention that it appears to 
need rather urgently. A grant of £5,000 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds was 
received last year and is being devoted mainly 
to the purchase of scientific and medical works. 
The total stock of the library is little more than 
15,000 volumes at present, clearly totally 
inadequate for university work. It is governed 
by a Committee of seven members, one of 
whom aéts as Honorary Librarian, while the 
Assistant Librarian serves as secretary to the 
Committee. It is understood that a profession- 
ally qualified Librarian is to be appointed. 


The tremendous growth of Yale University 
Library has driven the authorities to take a 
number of drastic decisions some of which 
might well be the subject of strong objection 
if proposed in this country. Among the 
decisions are the following: (1) Decatalogue 
and discard material which is considered to 
have no further scholarly value. Great care 
will be taken in the elimination, of course ; 
(2) Purchase or reproduce with the Library’s 
own equipment in microtext form other books 
and periodicals, the originals then being dis- 
carded. These will be infrequently consulted 
books of no bibliographical importance. 


The Library of the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, has suffered 
acut in its budget which has adversely affected 
the number of periodicals taken and the hours 
during which the library is available for use. 
Further difficulties have been caused by 
shortage of Staff due to leave and sickness. 


The current issue of the University of Cape 
Town School of Librarianship handbook 
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THE 
THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


A new descriptive catalogue of these 
works published by the Swedenborg 


Society is available free on request. 


THE 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(Inc.) 

(Dept. F) 

20/21 BLOOMSBURY WAY 
LONDON, W.C.1 


“Librarianship as a Career,” includes a seétion 
on The Prospects of Employment which 
should be useful to all who may be contem- 
plating settling in South Africa. Some typical 
vacant posts during 1953 are listed, with the 
salary scales offered. 


A University of Architeétural Engineering 
is to be built on a 118-acre site in Budapest on 
the western bank of the Danube, near the 
Petolfi Bridge and close to the recently built 
University of Technology. A library to house 
100,000 volumes is to be housed in a building 
separate from the main block. 


Perhaps the most unusual library at present 
being built is the American Memorial Library 
in Western Berlin. This great Library, which 
is nearing completion, is an American gift to 
the people of Berlin to commemorate the 
courageous stand of those people during the 
period when Berlin was blockaded on all sides, 
and as a token of American friendship. The 
Library is situated about one third of a mile 
from the boundary of the American and Soviet 
sectors of Berlin. 
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Review 


Tue Percy Lerrers: The Correspondence of 
Thomas Percy and David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes. Edited by A. F. Falconer. Louisiana 
State University Press, $4. 


All librarians are familiar with Percy’s Reliques, 
that most famous anthology of its age, which 
fired the imagination of Scott and won tributes from 
Wordsworth. In compiling his great collection Percy 
needed, and secured, the collaboration of others, 
including Johnson, Shenstone, Warton and, not least, 
Hailes. The correspondence which ensued between 
Percy and these scholars and writers was naturally 
extensive and for literary history is now of very great 
importance. The letters which Mr. A. F. Falconer has 
edited here belong mainly to the years when Percy was 
engaged on the Re/iques; they deal chiefly with the 
history of individual poems, with problems of editor- 
ship, difficulties of vocabulary, and antiquarian research, 
They reveal, morcover, Percy’s deep debt to | lailes, who 
supplied notes and historical information which Percy 
himself says added “great merit to my book.” If the 
letters had been published without the careful and 
scholarly arrangement, editing and annotation the 
result would have been a book of great importance to 
literary history : brilliantly edited as they have been by 
Mr. Falconer, than whom no tiner scholar could have 
been seleéted for the work, the book immediately 
takes its place as an essential work for all future students 
of English literature and for all reference libraries. ‘The 
Louisiana State University Press has produced the book 
very handsomely and suitably. 


Kirk (Russell). St. Andrews. (British Cities 
and Towns.) Batsford, 21s. 


The ancient city of St. Andrews has magnetic 
attraétion for scholars, golfers, and for holidaymakers 
of all types and classes. Its renown as the home of 
Scotland’s oldest and most famous University is now 
paralleled in another field as the home of golf. As a 
beautiful town and seaside resort it has few equals in 
Britain ; and its history is largely that of Scotland since 
in past centuries its priests and prelates, its scholars and 
its citizens largely made Scottish history. Russell Kirk, 
like countless others, came to St. Andrews and Stayed 
here for several years. He came, he saw, but he did not 
conquer: he himself, again like all others, was 
conquered. His tribute to the ancient city, which 
Batsford have produced in their most charming 
fashion, is not a history for historians, who will perhaps 
tind fault with inaccuracies—and it is undeniable that 
these occur too frequently; rather is it a volume 
which visitors and those unfortunates who love 
topographical works but are unable to visit St. Andrews, 
will tind wholly delightful in its affectionate, discursive 
and always entertaining Style. Like all Batsford books 
it is beautifully illustrated, though why Professor Kirk 
seleéted from numerous available plans of the town the 
dull and inaccurate map on pages 10-11 will be a 
mystery to many. It does not replace Andrew Lang’s 
celebrated ‘7. Andrews, nor the various histories of the 
town: it is Russell Kirk’s own personal and particular 
tribute. 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


BisLioGRAPHY AND Book Srock. Being 
papers read at the Annual Week-end Con. 
ference of the London and Home Coup. 
ties Branch of the Library Association, 
April 30th-May 2nd, 1954. Library Associa. 
tion. 5s. Od. net. 

This booklet contains seven papers published under 
the general editorship of E. O. Reed. Three papers on 
Book stock, Building and Maintenance are contributed 
respectively by K. G. Hunt, J. W. Scott, and D, Y. 
\rnold, and deal with work done and methods used ip 
Public, University and Special Libraries. The Role of 
the Published Booklist in the Exploitation of Stock 
consists of three papers by R. P. Vollans, J. D. Reynolds 
and F. Seymour Smith, and deals with Printed 
Catalogues, General Lists and Special Lists. A final 
paper, presented by S. P. C. Filon, discusses Biblio- 
vraphy, Co-operation and the work of the National 
Central Library. Members unable to attend th 
week-end conference will welcome this Opportunity of 
examining these contributions which are naturally of 
yreat professional interest. 

Tue Liprary Association YEAR Book, 1954. 
Portrait. Library Association. Is. Od. 
net. (15s. Od. to members.) 

Once more the Library Association has produced 
a useful and informative year book, giving all the usua 
features and the membership lists correéted to th 
Ist of O&ober, 1953. The frontispiece is a portrait 0 
the President, Mr. C. B. Oldman. This indispensabk 
work should need no further introduétion. 


REFERENCE 


BrouGuTon (L.), Norruup (C. L.) and 
(R.) Compilers. Robert Browning 
A Bibliography, 1830-1950. New Yort, 
Cornell University Press, London, Cumber- 
lege. £3 3s. Od. net. 


The vast amount of material presented in this wort 
was assembled by the late Professors Broughton an 
Northup, the whole being brought into ‘.s_ preset! 
useful form by Robert Pearsall, who has iv tuded nev 
descriptions of the first editions, and many «xtra item 
and explanatory notes. The Bibliography ~ontaining 
some 40,000 entries, is divided into sections covering 
Browning’s own writings, Reference Worx:, Bi 
graphy and Criticism, Verse Criticism, A Calendx * 
Letters and finally Musical Settings to Brown.ag 
Poems. The volume will appeal to all students 
Browning and his times, and forms a well index 
and trustworthy reference book. 


Press Guipe. Eightieth Annut 
Issue. 1954. Willing’s Press Service. 


£1 1s. Od. 
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Madame Sun Yat-sen 


(SOONG CHING LING) 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
NEW CHINA 


The story of the growth of modern China told through the 
speeches and articles of one of her most famous women. 


PRICE 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 13 Britton 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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COLLET’S 


Order from any bookseller or direct from 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
45 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.! 


POST 


EPWORTH BOOKS 
THE CRAFT OF THE SERMON 


By W. E. SANGSTER, M.A., Ph.D. 


This volume combines two of Dr. Sangster’s 
books on preaching, The Craft of Sermon 
Construction and The Craft of Sermon Illus- 
tration. They have earned golden opinions 
from every branch of the Church, and this 
combined volume is likely to establish itself 
as the standard work for these subjects. 


9s. 6d. net 


IN THE THINGS OF MY FATHER 
By WILFRID L. HANNAM, B.D. 
The many who knew and appreciated the 
great gifts of the late Wilfrid Hannam will 
be glad to have this new edition of his studies 
in the Gospel of St. Luke. To a new genera- 
tion the clarity of his exposition will be 
a source of continuous delight. 

9s. 6d. net. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1. 
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The present edition of a Standard reference work 
appears in a new guise. Some typographical changes, 
making consultation casier and speedicr, have also been 
made. The volume contains the usual information 
vital to all who have dealings with the extensive subjeét 
of journalism. 


GENERAL 


ALLINSON (K. L.) 35 mm. Photography with 
an [Eixakta. Illus. The Fountain Press. 
25s. Od. net. 

\n exhauStive and attractive Study of photographic 
work achieved by a special camera called the Exacta, 
tor which the publishers claim that it is “ideal.” 
Judging by the reproduétions of the photographs, as 
mentioned in the introduétion, it gives a new thrill to 
the photographer both professional and amateur. The 
work contains ballet pictures and many medical and 
surgical prints. 


Books AND THE MAN. 
sellers Association Annual. 
Dawson. 


Antiquarian Book- 
Frontis. Illus. 


The first \.B.A. Annual appeared in 1952, and 
this second volume maintains the standard attained by 
the first. The articles will appeal equally to colleétors, 
booksellers and scholars, and include the annual 
leéture given to the Association. This year’s Icéture, 
by Mr. A. N. L. Munby, is a scholarly study of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. Included in the volume, are articles 
on Modern First Editions, The Restoration of the 
Chichester Antiphonal, Watermarks as a guide to the 
Dating of Bindings and Notes on Advertising in Early 
Newspapers and Periodicals, among others, all of 
which have been contributed by experts in their 
subjects. 


With a 
Frontis. 


Bevser (A. and EF.) Following On. 
Foreword by Lindsay Hassett. 
Illus. Evans. 10s. 6d. net. 


\ worthy continuation of the autobiography of 
two famous sportsmen, begun in “Our Cricket Story.”” 
The twins give their personal record of the events of 
the cricket seasons of 1950 to 1953. Followers of the 
game will enjoy these first-hand accounts, which deal 
with inside information on many disputed matters 
occurring during the Tours described. The illus- 
trations are reproduced from photographs, many of 
which were taken by the authors. 


CuHuRCHILL (R. 5S.) Fifteen Famous English 
Homes. Illus. Verschoyle. £1 5s. Od. net. 


The author personally visited these fifteen famous 
houses, all of which are Still inhabited by their owners. 
\t times they are open to the public who no doubt 
appreciate the privilege. The text has been written 
from a Study of the family archives, and the photo- 
yraphic reproductions throw a light on the history and 
tradition of the places they represent... Arundel, 
\lnwick, Warwick, Naworth, Penshurst, Longleat, 
Hatfield, Wilton, Petworth, Chatsworth, Castle Howard, 
Blenheim, Knowsley, Holkham and Althorp. ‘There 
are several Appendices and a good Index. The cover 
represents the Coats of Arms of the tifteen Estates. 
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CorFin (L. 
Osr (G.) Stage Lighting, 


Lister (M.) Stage Costume. 
Stage Speech. 
Barryet (M.) Stage Movement. Practica 
Stage Handbooks, General Editor, Harold 


Downs. Illus. Jenkins. 5s. Od. net each, 
The publishers have issued a further four volumes 

in the “Praétical Stage Handbooks’ series, already 
well known to those interested in amateur theatricals. 
These four volumes deal respectively with Stage 
Costume, giving a detailed Study of costume from carly 
times to the beginning of the twentieth century ; Stage 
Speech, aiding the student to grasp the essentials of this 
necessary technique; Stage Lighting, offering the 
amateur pra¢tical assistance and information and Stage 
Movement, designed to help amateurs to attain pro- 
fessional Standards. The books are well illustrated, and 
the Forewords are by Mr. Donald Woltit, Prefaces 
have been contributed by eminent stage personalities, 


Marperry (M. M.) Splendid Poseur. The 
Story of a Fabulous Humbug. Muller, 
15s. Od. net. 


The colourtul story of one of the most flamboyant 
figures in the nineteenth century literary world. There 
have been many contradictory accounts of his life, and 
the author, aéting as a literary detedctive, has produced 
as closely as possible, an authentic account of his 
extraordinary personality. Among his many friends 
were some of the outstanding figures of the day, Walt 
Whitman, Mark Twain, Swinburne and many others 
both in England and America. The life and adventures, 
both real and imaginary, of Joaquin Miller make an 
entertaining and amusing book. 


Ourster (Fulton) and ArmsrronG (April 
QOursler). The Greatest Faith Ever Known. 
The World’s Work. 18s. Od. net. 


Fulton Oursler presents the Bible in continuous 
narrative. It follows the story of the founding of 
Christianity and of the men who followed in the steps 
of Jesus Christ to spread His word to the world. 
The work is filled with warm sincerity. The author 
was a Senior Editor of the Reader’s Digest, and also 
wrote plays and novels. His daughter completed the 
tinal draft of the manuscript, and edited it for publica- 
tion when her father died. 

Pine (L. G.) They Came With The Conqueror. 
A Study of the Modern Descendants of the 
Normans. Col. Frontis. Illus. Evans. 
£1 1s. Od. net. 

The editor of “Burke’s Peerage’’ has provided an 
interesting account of Norman History up to the 
Conquest in 1066. He then proceeds to trace the 
descent from the conquerors of many well-known 
families of the present day. Genealogical research has 
become a fascinating hobby both in England and 
America, and the author, well qualified to write on this 
subjeét, has given a chapter on “Further Reading” for 
all would-be research workers. The volume is well 
illustrated, mainly from reproduétions of photographs 
and has endpaper maps. 


Roosevetr (F.) India and the Awakening 
East. Illus. Hutchinson. 15s. Od. net. 
Mrs. Roosevelt presents in her book her im- 
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pressions ot the many social, economic and human 
problems met with on her journey throughout India 
and the Middle East. She writes simply and honestly 
of these important questions, all conneéted with the 
work of the many committees of the United Nations, 
oa whose behalf she has done much valuable research. 
The layman is provided with a concise picture of life 
and conditions in these Eastern Lands. The work is 
amply illustrated and has two endpaper maps of the 
areas visited. 


Tennyson (C.) Six Tennyson Essays. Cassell. 


15s. Od. net. 


In the preface to this volume the author explains 
his intentions in offering these six essays dealing with 
various sides of the great poet’s charaéter. The first 
essay presents a Study of the humour to be found in 
fennyson’s work, and in the second and third essays 
the author deals with the political and religious aspeéts 
of the poet’s writings. The other three essays cover 


in turn an analysis of his poetical technique, a Study of 


his carly manuscripts, with a note on his Standing as a 
narrative poet, and the art of reading the poems aloud, 


based mainly on several old phonograph recordings of 


readings by Tennyson made in 1889. Sir Charles 


Tennyson is already well-known as a biographer of 


his famous vrandfather. 


(H. Percy) Our 
Muller. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author is an authority on his subjeét, and here 
gives a remarkable account of the nature and the 
fantastic geographical details of the satellite. Beginning 
with an account of the work of early astronomers, he 
brings the survey of our knowledge of the moon up to 
date with the latest work done with giant telescopes in 
modern observatories. The clear and detailed descrip- 
tions of the lunar surface are supplemented by many 
original drawings. Mr. Wilkins spent many years 
preparing what is now held to be the accepted map of 
the Moon, and this is reproduced as the front end-paper. 


Winter (W.) Kings of Chess. Chess 
Championships of the Twentieth Century. 
Illus. Carroll & Nicholson. £1 Os. Od. net. 


An interesting account of the lives and matches 
of some of the greatest players of the present day. The 
author has included Lasker, Capablanca, Alekhine, 
Euwe and Botwinnik, the latter being the present 
World Champion. Each expert is given a short 
biography with a portrait, and many were known 
personally to the writer. There has been much pro- 
gressive development in the game during these last 
years, and the publishers have produced a book which 
will be appreciated by all chess-players. 


Moon. Illus. 


JUNIOR 
THe Boys Book or Cricker FoR 1954, 
Edited by Patrick Pringle. Col. Frontis. 


Illus. Evans. 10s. 6d. net. 


This sixth appearance of this annual publication is 
well up to Standard and contains articles, stories and 
sound advice on all aspeéts of the game written by 
experts whose names are household words to all boys 
interested in the sport. Exclusive interviews with some 
famous Stars are given, and there are fine pictures of 
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All the other usual features, both to 
are included. 


players in aétion. 

instruét and entertain, 

Dawuisu (P.) Dauntless in Danger. Illus. 
Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. 
9s. Od. net. 

This sixth book in the “‘Dauntless”’ series, concerns 
the adventures of the five young sailors who become 
involved in a kidnapping myStery during a summer 
holiday cruise in the waters around the British Isles. 
The author is himself an experienced seaman, and 
combines much reliable information on these matters 
with his Stirring tale. 


Epvet (M.) The Story of People. 
pology for Young People. _ Illus. 
Head. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Edel writes in a clear and Straightforward 
manner for older children, and gives first a concise 
account of Frank Boas’ study of the Eskimos. She tells 
of her own experiences with the Bachigo, an African 
tribe, living in primitive conditions and devotes other 
chapters to a simple introduétion to the study of 
mankind including the Polynesians, the aborigines of 
AuStralia and many other races. The work is the 
first to be published in this country explaining the 
science of anthropology for the benefit of junior readers, 


Hawken (P.) Pan Stevens: Secretary. Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

Girls with secretarial ambitions will tind much of 
value and interest in this Story of a young girl’s en- 
deavours to become the perfeé private secretary. Pan 
Stevens finds the difficulties greater than she had 
imagined, but eventually, profiting by her mistakes, she 
manages to make a success of her private life as well as 
her career. 

NeuratH (M.) The Wonder World of the 
Seashore. Illus. in colour. Parrish. 7s. 6d. 
net, cloth; 6s. Od. net, boards. 

This latest addition to the well-known series of 
“Parrish Colour Books for Children’’ brings back the 
interest and excitement of a day by the sea. The simple 
text and brightly coloured illustrations describe and 
explain the many wonders of plant and animal life to be 
found on our shores. 


PINKERTON (K.) Hidden Harbour. 
Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

The author, greatly experienced in writing for 
the older child, has produced an interesting and human 
Story of life in the wild and hard land of Alaska. The 
troubles of the Baird family began when dry rot was 
discovered in the hull of their sloop, which was their 
only means of communication with other settlements. 
How they dealt with this and other problems makes 
good reading for young people not yet prepared for an 
adult novel. 


Anthro- 
Bodley 


Bodley 


NEW EDITIONS 


Burr (M.) The Inseét Legion. Illus. 
£1 1s. net. 

\ new and revised edition of a work which is 
filled with interesting faéts covering every aspe&t of 
the inseét world. Since the Day gece of the first 
edition, entomological knowledge has greatly increased 


Nisbet. 
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rewarding the lives, habits and relationships of many 
inseéts. The author discusses the harmful influence 
of many pests on human lite and the usefulness of other 
inse¢ts, principally the silk-worm and the bee. The 
work includes a section on the history of entomology 
in both ancient and modern times. 


PRANKENBURG (Mrs. S$.) Common Sense in 
the Nursery. 4th Edition, revised. World’s 
Work. 9s. 6d. net. 


\ practical guide to the care of young children, 
dealing with the many mental, physical and emotional 
problems that occur during the carly formative years, 
Ihe author, a trained mid-wite, has added much new 
material to this revised edition of her well-known 
work, much of which has been sugycsted by corres- 
pondence from readers of previous editions. This book 


should prove a real aid to all who have the welfare of 


their children at heart 


Hussey (C.) English Country Houses Open to 
the Public. Col. Frontis. Illus. Country 
Life. £1 5s. net. 

Several of our great country houses have been 
open to the public for many years, but the number has 
been steadily increasing, mainly owing to the aid given 
by the National Trust. This new and enlarged edition 
ét a work first published in 1951 contains three hundred 
ind cighteen plates, taken from photographs, together 
with descriptive notes of many of these houses which 
may be inspeéted by visitors. The colleétion has been 
selected by Christopher Hussey, an authority on the 
subject of domestic architeéture, and is arranged in 
chronological order, with alphabetical and  topo- 
eraphical lists of places mentioned, together with a list 
of houses containing items of especial interest, as 
Museums, Art Colleétions and Gardens. 


SHAKESPEARE (W.) Antony and Cleopatra. 
Edited by M. R. Ridley. The Arden 
Edition of the Works of William Shakes- 
peare. Methuen. 18s. Od. net. 

\ new volume in the Arden Shakespeare, under 
the general editorship of Una Ellis-Fermor, based on 
the original Arden edition. The text taken from the 
First Folio has been little changed, but the punétuation 
has been considerably revised. The matter is thoroughly 
explained, with the reviser’s reasons, in an appendix. 
rhe introduétion covers many points previously neg- 
leéted and the notes to the text have been revised and 
new material added. 


Suarp (J. C.) English Folk Song. Some con- 
3rd_ Edition, revised by Maud 
Karpeles, with an appreciation by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. Methuen. /1 1s. Od. 
net. 


clusions. 


Students of folk songs will welcome this new 
edition of Mr. Sharp’s standard work. Miss Karpeles, 
who was closely associated with Cecil Sharp fora number 
of years, has enlarged and revised the original text. 
She recounts their experiences colleéting folk songs 
during a trip to the Southern Appalachian Mountains 
in \merica, during the vears 1916 to 1918, and includes 
in important discussion on the place of folk song in 
present day life. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

The ACCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, May, 1954— 
A.L.A. BULLETIN, April, 1954.—The ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN, May, 1954.—DEICHMANBLADET, 
No. 1-2, 1954.—LIBRARIAN, March, 1954~ 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Annual Report, 1954 — 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Readers’ Guides, New 
Series, Nos. 24 and 25.—LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, May, 1954. — The LONDON QUAR. 
TERLY and HOLBORN REVIEW, April, 1954.— 
MARKET RESEARCH SOCIETY, Readership 
Surveys, February, 1954.—TORONTO PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, Reading in Toronto, 1953.—WILLSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, April, 1954.; May, 1954, 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worvp.” 
May 6¢h, 1954, 

Sir, 

PARENT-TEACHER COLLECTION CATALOGUE 

In view of the interest shown by other 
library authorities in the various duplicated 
catalogues, the Bristol Public Libraries Com- 
mittee decided in the case of the Parent-Teacher 
Colleétion Catalogue to produce 60 additional 
copies for sale at cost price to interested author- 
ities. "The demand has already exceeded the 
supply and I regret to State that all available 
copies have now been sold. There is no 
possibility of producing additional copies of 
this edition and | am very sorry to have to 
disappoint professional colleagues. 

Yours, etc., 

City Librarian, W. S. HauGu. 
Bristol Public Libraries, 
Central Library, 
College Green, Bristol 1. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary Worvp.” 

May 8+h, 1954. 
Sir, 

In conneétion with the note in your April 
issue about facilities in libraries for refreshment 
and smoking, you may be interested to know 
that smoking, at any rate, has been permitted 
in the Coulsdon and Purley Libraries since 1936. 

Apart from the Children’s Libraries (where 
it is not encouraged !) it is a facility which is 
much appreciated by the readers. In fact it is 
now so much taken for granted that the only 
comments of surprise are made by visiting 
librarians. 

Yours, etc., 
Chief Librarian, K. M. Newsury. 
Central Library, 
Banstead Road, Purley, Surrey. 
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